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Views on 


ARTFORD, Connecticut, adopted the 
council-manager plan on December 3, 
making 70 cities that have changed 

over to this form of government during 1946, 
compared with the previous high of 47 adop- 
tions in 1921. This makes a total of 724 
cities and counties operating under the coun- 
cil-manager plan (p. 363). Another signifi- 
cant advance was the adoption by Baltimore 
of a strong-mayor charter, while Omaha took 
a backward step in creating five independent 
commissions whose authority will surpass 
that of the council in administering pro- 
grams under their jurisdiction. This cumber- 
some system is almost certain to break down 
under its own weight. 

Rising prices for labor and materials, as 
well as the current federal-state-local policy 
on public works construction, has forced 
cities to postpone indefinitely large public 
improvements. But the need to pay higher 
wages and to extend some city services re- 
gardless of cost is forcing cities to increase 
taxes and adopt new sources of revenue 
(p. 359). Higher costs might be offset to 
some extent by increasing efficiency in pro- 
viding municipal services as well as by in- 
creasing taxes and revenues. Management 
as represented by the city council and the 
administrator should make continuous in- 
ternal audits to discover ways and means of 
providing more service per dollar of public 
funds expended. Another basic step in this 
direction is to set up a long-term program 
for municipal services (p. 354). 

In cities where firemen attempt to secure 
voter approval of a 48-hour work week both 
the firemen and the public should be fully 
informed in advance that such action will 
result in the elimination of sleeping quarters 
and kitchens from fire stations, and that the 
work week will be scheduled as six 8-hour 
shifts. Municipal officials in seven cities 
which recently adopted the 48-hour work 
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the News 


week (p. 363) apparently did not announce 
any such policy prior to the election, and 
now the firemen are asking the city councils 
of these cities to schedule the 48-hour week 
in two 24-hour periods. This means that the 
men would work less than 30 hours per 
week, and would have five days free time for 
other employment if they chose. No city 
council can justify any work schedule that 
would give firemen better working condi- 
tions or shorter hours than the police or other 
employees. The voters may approve a 48- 
hour week for firemen but the administrator 
and council still determine how the work 
hours are scheduled. It is believed that most 
firemen would prefer a work week of more 
than 48 hours if they could retain their sleep- 
ing quarters. 

The holiday season has brought into sharp 
focus once again the serious problem created 
by the lack of enough parking facilities in 
downtown business sections. A few cities 
plan to operate parking garages as a direct 
municipal service (p. 368), while other cities 
are using a variety of approaches (p. 369). 
Officials attending the annual conference of 
the American Municipal Association adopted 
a strong resolution against strikes by munici- 
pal employees and protested against federal 
and state action that would imperil municipal 
control over airports (p. 365)... . Municipal 
officials who want to know how to measure 
the need for in-service training at the admin- 
istrative level in their cities, and how to go 
about the job of meeting this need, should 
obtain copies of the management training 
guides recently published by the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association (p. 373). 
... The type of training conferences being 
conducted by the Bureau of the Budget in- 
dicates a technique that some cities could use 
in bringing a new perspective in management 
mindedness to municipal department heads 
(p. 370). 
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How To Program Municipal Services 
By HERBERT A. SIMON* 


Associate Professor of Political Science, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 


For each service, determine objectives, probable future 
changes, relative worth, standard of quality, and annual cost. 


CITY government exists to give serv- 

ices to the people of the city and to 

regulate certain of their activities for 
the common good. No decisions are more 
important in the city government than those 
that determine what services shall be pro- 
vided and what activities shall be regulated. 
Unfortunately, the attention given to these 
decisions is not always proportionate to 
their importance. It is easy to accept with- 
out question a pattern of day-to-day opera- 
tions. On the other hand, the task of mak- 
ing a really basic and thorough study of the 
service program is difficult. Estimates have 
to be made of the future prospects of the 
city in terms of population, economic situa- 
tion, and physical development. All sorts of 
intangibles have to be weighed, and com- 
parisons made of the relative worth of highly 
dissimilar activities. 

Failure to make long-term decisions is 
often reflected in the budget procedure. In 
many cities departmental budget estimates 
are based primarily upon the amount spent 
during the previous year. In 
“justifications” 


some cases 
are required only for the 
proposed increases in expenditures — it is 
apparently assumed that the current level of 
expenditure has already been “justified.” 
As a result of this, the basic assumptions 


*Epiror’s Note: Mr. Simon, who holds a doc- 
torate in political science from the University of 
Chicago, was a staff member of the International 
City Managers’ Association, 1937-39; a staff 
member of the Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of California, 1939-42; and is chair- 
man of the Department of Political and Social 
Science at the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
with which he has been associated since 1942. This 
article is an excerpt from a new chapter in the 
revised edition of The Technique of Municipal 
Administration which will be published in 1947 by 
the International City Managers’ Association. 


determining the current expenditures — the 
level of city services — are never examined 
at budget time. A city, for example, may 
have an exceptionally large building inspec- 
tion staff because 10 years earlier it had a 
period of very rapid growth. 

In travelling from one city to another 
and comparing local governmental serv- 
ices, one cannot help being impressed by 
the wide diversity of patterns. Of course, 
these variations may be explained in part by 
differences in the services needed by differ- 
ent communities, or by differences in their 
ability to pay — but that is by no means 
the whole story. A large part of the reason 
lies simply in the failure of most cities ever 
to undertake comprehensive programming 
of their services and activities. 

A lack of long-term programming shows 
up particularly in the matter of capital ex- 
penditures: public buildings, bridges, grade 
major _ traffic 
sewer systems, public utilities, and the like. 


separations, thoroughfares, 
Ordinarily, a city provides what it needs of 
the foregoing items singly, when the need 
in the particular case has become sufficiently 
acute to dramatize the extraordinary ex- 
penditure which is required. Thus the city’s 
financial resources may be exhausted by pro- 
vision for a few capital items, while other 
needs are neglected. 

In contrast to this haphazard method a 
comprehensive plan will indicate what things 
are needed, the relative importance of the 
various items, and the location, character, 
and scale of what is to be done to supply 
these needs. The long-term service program 
will schedule these items over a period of 
years so that they can be provided as 
needed. 
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The major steps involved in establishing 
a long-term program for city services are 
the development of a city plan and the con- 
struction of long-term service programs and 
capital budgets based on the plan. Comple- 
menting the service program will be a pro- 
gram of regulatory action to carry out those 
parts of the plan which require control of 
the activities of citizens. 

The formulation of the city plan cannot 
be discussed in this article, and it will be 
assumed that a comprehensive plan has 
already been prepared for the city. The 
foundations of the plan rest on data about 
the social and economic characteristics of 
the city and forecasts of future changes in 
these characteristics—in particular, the 
city’s population and its economic base. The 
plan itself, developed out of these data, con- 
tains a number of elements, usually referred 
to collectively as the “master plan.” These 
elements fall under three main headings: 
a land-use and population-density pattern, 
a housing plan, and a plan for physical fa- 
cilities including traffic and transit facilities, 
utilities, recreation areas, schools, and other 
public buildings. 


The Service Program 


With the city plan as a basis, the prepara- 
tion and administration of a program of 
public services requires the chief adminis- 
trator to: 

1. Enumerate carefully the objective or 
objectives of each department of the city 
government. 

2. Estimate how the need for each mu- 
nicipal service is expected to increase or de- 
crease Over a period of time—due to changes 
in population, and other factors. 

3. Set tentative standards of quality or 
adequacy for each service. 

4. Identify the key factors that deter- 
mine the cost of each municipal service. 

5. From the estimates of the amount of 
service needed (step 2), the tentative stand- 
ards (step 3), and the unit costs for the key 
cost factors (step 4), estimate the annual 
cost of providing each particular service. 
Subdivide this into: (a) annual operating 


and maintenance costs, and (b) cost of 
needed capital improvements and major 
equipment purchases. 

6. Estimate the revenues that would be 
derived at existing tax rates, and at lower 
and higher tax rates, together with revenues 
from sources other than taxation. 

7. Combine the expenditure estimates for 
the several city departments and balance 
them against the estimated revenues — 
adjusting the several items to achieve a 
balance. 

8. Draw up a capital budget, scheduling 
by years the capital items needed by each 
department to carry out the service pro- 
gram. A general program can be drawn up 
for 15 or 20 years, with a more specific 
year-by-year schedule for the first five or 
six years. 

9. Draw up the annual budget, basing it 
directly on the long-term service plan, and 
the first year’s installment of the capital 
budget. 

Developing a program of this kind is not 
an overwhelming task, if the steps are taken 
one by one. Almost every city is already 
carrying out a large part of the above pro- 
cedure; but many cities are losing the prin- 
cipal advantages of long-term planning by 
dealing with the steps piecemeal instead of 
setting up a systematic and integrated pro- 
gram. 


Assumptions Underlying the Procedure 


It is assumed, first of all, that final con- 
trol over public policy —and particularly 
over standards of public service — should 
rest with the public and its elected repre- 
sentatives. Hence the procedure should pro- 
vide that these standards shall be established 
by a legislative process with adequate pro- 
visions for expert assistance to the legisla- 
tive body. 

The second assumption is not so much an 
assumption as a fact—that substantial 
changes in current rates of spending can 
usually be made only as a result of corre- 
sponding changes in service. Once it is ad- 
mitted, for example, that the fire department 
needs five engine companies and two ladder 
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companies and that the companies should be 
manned with an average strength of ten 
men, the budget of the fire department is 
practically determined. It can be reduced 
substantially only by reducing the number 
of companies or by reducing the average 
manpower per company; that is, by lowering 
the level of the service provided. 

A third assumption is that the city must 
have long-term plans for its operating budget 
as well as its capital budget, and that these 
two parts of the expenditure plan must be 
properly related to each other. Although 
there has been a good deal of progress among 
cities in the last few years in the adoption 
of capital budget programs, too often the 
capital budget has been developed with in- 
sufficient attention to the effects it would 
have on the operating budget. One city, for 
example, carried out a comprehensive play- 
ground construction program that gave the 
city 54 new playgrounds — without any 
plans for financing the expenditure necessary 
to staff and operate the playgrounds. 

In other cases the capital budget has been 
constructed by projecting into the future 
current revenues and current operating ex- 
penditures, and assuming that the difference 
between revenues and expenditures was the 
amount available for capital expenditures, 
without consideration of possibilities of in- 
creasing or decreasing revenues or operating 
expenditures. Often allowance has not been 
made for fluctuations in revenue and costs 
resulting from changes in business conditions 
and in price levels. 

A final assumption of this procedure is 
that many expenditure items that are rela- 
tively fixed in the short run — impossible to 
decrease materially — become highly vari- 
able when they are looked at from the long- 
run standpoint. In the short run nothing 
can be done about the buildings and equip- 
ment already on hand; in the long run these 
can be programmed as easily as operating 
costs. Even personnel costs are difficult to 
reduce sharply in the short run. 


Measurement of Objectives and Needs 


As previously stated, the first two steps in 
programming municipal services are to 





| December 


identify the objectives of each municipal 
department and to measure how the need for 
services in each of these categories can be 
expected to change as the city grows and 
develops. 

In the process of formulating the pro- 
gram, each municipal department would be 
required to set forth in a comprehensive 
manner a list of its aims and purposes. Not 
only is this an essential step in program- 
ming, but it is a valuable stimulant to the 
thinking of department heads. The depart- 
ment head who knows he will be expected to 
justify his program of activities in terms of 
definite objectives will be alert to prune 
activities that have lost their usefulness, or 
that are out of balance. 

In the case of some departments objec- 
tives are specific and concrete, and it is easy 
to relate the activities to the objectives. In 
other cases, municipal departments have 
objectives that are relatively intangible, and 
whose relation to the program of activities 
is rather difficult to assess. An example of a 
unit with a concrete objective is the snow 
removal division of the public works de- 
partment; an example of a department 
whose objectives are difficult to state in 
specific terms is the municipal recreation 
department. Moreover, it is easier, but far 
less meaningful, to state the objectives of 
an organization in terms of immediate aims 
(e.g., participant-hours in a recreation pro- 
gram) than it is to state the ultimate goals 
of the program of activity.’ 

Relating the program of activities to ob- 
jectives requires not only a clear and com- 
prehensive statement of these objectives but 
also a careful measurement of the magnitude 
of the problem to be faced in reaching the 
stated goals. A municipal library might 
state as its objective the circulation of 30 
books per year for each 100 people in the 
community. (This is intended merely as a 
simplified example. Library objectives can- 
not be stated purely in terms of number of 


'The definition of departmental objectives is 
discussed at length in Clarence E. Ridley and 
Herbert A. Simon, Measuring Municipal Activ 
ties (Chicago: International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, rev. ed., 1943). 
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books circulated.) In this case the per capita 
circulation would be a statement of the ob- 
jective, but the magnitude of the adminis- 
trative service problem would depend also 
upon the population of the community. 
The magnitude of need for city services 
to meet each objective will depend upon the 
population of the city and its characteristics, 
the economic base of the community, the 
land use pattern, and other factors. The 
need for fire protection will vary with the 
extent and location of various types of 
built-up areas. The need for schools will 
depend upon the distribution of children of 
school age. Similar measures of “service 
need’ can be constructed for each municipal 
service, basing the estimates of population, 
land use, and the like upon the city plan. 
Population estimates may show, for example, 
that the high school population 10 years 
hence will be 400 greater than at present, 
and that two square miles of new residential 
area will require fire protection at that time. 


Setting the Standard of Adequacy 


The third step in the programming listed 
above is determining the level of adequacy 
at which service is to be provided — the 
standard of living to be maintained, so to 
speak. Almost every municipal objective 
permits various degrees of attainment. It is 
not a question of whether there will, or will 
not, be fire protection; the question is how 
intensive the fire protection will be — how 
far the city should go in trying to reduce 
fire losses. Even when the city government 
has decided what its goals are, and what the 
magnitude of needs is, it still must decide to 
what degree the needs will be met. 

This is a very crucial question for long- 
term programming, because the level of 
adequacy of the services is just as impor- 
tant in determining operating and capital 
costs as is the range of objectives and the 
magnitude of need. A city of 10,000 that 
wishes to provide an acre of park land for 
each 100 inhabitants is faced with just as 
large an administrative problem and just 
as large an expenditure, as is a city of 25,000 
that proposes to provide an acre of park for 
each 250 inhabitants. 


It cannot be repeated too often that there 
is no such thing as the “proper” standard 
of service or “minimum adequate” standard 
of service that a city ought to maintain, any 
more than there is a standard for the number 
of neckties a man ought to have in his ward- 
robe. By the same token it is impossible to 
determine, by the application of any scien- 
tific yardstick, that a city is spending too 
much for a particular service — maintaining 
too high a standard. The question is, what 
does the city want? What standard of 
municipal services do the citizens desire, and 
what are they willing to pay for?* 

On the other hand, there are certain com- 
mon sense methods that the city can use to 
determine whether or not a particular ex- 
penditure is worth while. Particular pro- 
grams conducted by the recreation depart- 
ment might be analyzed, for example, to 
determine the cost, per participant-hour of 
carrying on the program. If it were dis- 
covered that some activity was costing $15 
per participant-hour, the question would 
arise as to whether this money could not be 
spent more productively in other directions. 

Citizen demand for services is another 
relevant criterion. This applies particularly 
to services provided to citizens as “con- 
sumers,’ such as recreation and library 
facilities. Of course, the response to citizen 
demands does not need to be too literal. 
Also in recognizing demands for services, 
the wishes, however strongly expressed, of 
a small group that wants special treatment 
do not necessarily merit the same considera- 
tion as the less coherent desires of the wider 
body of citizens. 

In some cases the point of diminishing 
returns for municipal services can be deter- 
mined roughly by estimating their money 
value. Suppose the question arises of in- 
stalling a system of storm sewers. From past 
experience estimates can be made of the 
frequency of rains of flood proportions, and 
the amount of damage caused by them, and 
these estimates can be compared, at least 
in rough terms, with the cost of installing 


See the editorial, “‘Must’ Items in the City 
Budget,” Pusttc MANAGEMENT, September, 1943, 
pp. 253-54. 
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and maintaining the sewers. Even where 
accurate money estimates of value are not 
possible, or where factors other than money 
value must be taken into account, estimates 
of the prospective savings will help the city 
avoid expenditures that are ridiculously dis- 
proportionate to the service they provide. 


Identifying Key Cost Factors 


It will be found that in the case of almost 
every municipal service there are two or 
three critical factors on which the cost of 
the entire service hinges. A fourth step in 
the service program is to identify these key 
factors and to express the program in terms 
of them. 

In the fire department, for example, the 
key factors are the number of fire companies 
of various kinds, the standard complement 
of men for each type of company, and the 
average salaries of firemen. The land-use 
map of the community provides the basis 
for the measurement of need for fire protec- 
tion, and the standard of adequacy can be 
expressed in terms of the average distance 
apart of fire companies in areas of different 
types, and the number of men per company. 
Combining the land-use data with the stand- 
ard of adequacy, the number of companies 
and number of men required can be esti- 
mated, and from this the annual operating 
and capital costs can be determined within 
relatively narrow margins. 

This may be illustrated for a hypothetical 
city. It might be decided that the city 
should be prepared to mobilize nine engine 
companies for a single large fire; that there 
should be an engine within three-fourths of 
a mile of every point in high value districts, 
within one and one-half miles in closely built 
residential districts, and within three miles 
in sparsely built residential districts; and a 
ladder truck within one mile in high value 
districts, two miles in closely built residen- 


tial districts, and three miles in sparsely 
built residential districts. Manpower re- 
quirements might be established at 14 men 
for each engine company in high value dis- 
tricts, and 10 in other districts; 16 men for 
each ladder company in high value districts, 
and 12 in other districts. The average sal- 
ary expenditure might be assumed at $3,000 
per employee, and the non-salary expendi- 
ture as 25 per cent of the salary expendi- 
ture. Application of this standard to the 
land-use map of the city might show the 
need, either at present or at some specified 
future time, for 11 engine companies and 
two ladder companies, having a total man- 
power of 163; and a total budget of about 
$600,000. 

For purposes of a long-term estimation, 
because there are so many variables and 
unpredictables involved, it is not usually 
worth while to go too far in refining the cost 
estimation methods. When it is decided that 
a given standard of service should be main- 
tained, this standard can be translated into 
terms of per-capita cost, and the per-capita 
cost figure projected into the future.* 

In this discussion the first five steps in 
the development of a long-term service pro- 
gram have been considered in some detail. 
The remaining four steps cover relatively 
familiar ground, and need not be reviewed 
here. The program is not a theoretical one 
— every part of it has had a place in the 
programming of capital budgeting procedure 
of some city. What has been chiefly lacking 
in practice has been a tying together of loose 
ends so that the city plan, the capital budget, 
and the annual budget form related parts 
of an over-all plan. 





*For further discussion of key cost factors see 
Herbert A. Simon, Fiscal Aspects of Metropolitan 
Consolidation (Berkeley : University of California, 
Bureau of Public Administration, 1943), chap- 
ter 3. 
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The Effect of Rising Prices on Municipal Costs 


A survey by the 


International City Managers’ 


Association 


shows that in most cities expenditures are outstripping revenues. 


Expenditures in many cities are 

higher this year than ever before 
and the budgets for next year are higher 
still. It is harder than in the depression 
years to balance outgo with income. These 
are the highlights of a survey just made by 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion of the operating expenditures of 17 
council-manager cities ranging in population 
from 10,000 to 200,000. Expenditures in 
these cities are from 2 to 46 per cent higher 
this year than last year. These increases 
were in the main the result of higher sal- 
aries and wages and the recruitment of ad- 
ditional staff not available in wartime. 

City tax rates and tax levies have not 
increased in the same proportion as total 
expenditures because much of the increased 
revenue comes from new local sources or 
increased sharing of state-collected taxes. 
Three of the 17 cities have lower tax rates 
than last year (Ashtabula, Elmira and Mus- 
kegon), and five cities have approximately 
the same tax rate and levy as last year 
(Grand Rapids, Newport News, Pensacola, 
Roanoke, and Teaneck). The remaining 9 
cities have higher tax rates and levies this 
year. 


MA expencit budgets are going up. 


Operating Expenditures 


The chief reasons for increased operating 
expenditures in each of the 17 cities sur- 
veyed, and the effect on tax rates as recently 
reported to the ICMA by the city managers 
are presented briefly here: 

ASHTABULA, OHIO (21,405): General fund 
expenditures are about $10,000, or 2 per cent, 
higher than last year. A 30 per cent increase 
in salaries was offset by a reduction in fire and 
police personnel and curtailment of service in 
the street department. But the city started the 
collection of refuse and set up a housing author- 
ity. The city tax rate is one mill lower than last 
year because of the refusal of the voters to 
renew a special fire and police levy. 


Austin, Texas (87,930): Operating expendi- 
tures are $350,500, or 12 per cent, higher than 
last year, a large portion of which is due to 
increased personnel costs resulting from higher 
wages and added employees. The payroll for 
1946 will total about $2,750,000 as compared 
to $1,500,000 in 1941. The tax rate was raised 
from $2.35 to $2.50 this year because of debt 
service charges for a new bond issue. 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA (16,267): A $70,- 
000 increase represents a 46 per cent jump over 
last year. About 30 per cent of this increase 
went for personal services, another 30 per cent 
for higher cost of materials and supplies, and 
40 per cent for new and expanded services. The 
city tax rate this year is 10 per cent higher 
and the tax levy about 8 per cent higher than 
last year. 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA (100,024): The 
budget for this year is $816,075, or 31.2 per 
cent, higher than last year. In addition to higher 
salaries and increased costs, a large portion of 
the increase is due to the resumption of services 
curtailed during the war and to the renewal of 
a maintenance program neglected since 1930. 
The total city property tax rate is $2.14 as 
compared to $1.68 for 1945-46. Of the 46-cent 
increase, 31 cents was for schools, 7 cents for 
a debt service, and 8 cents for the general fund. 


Etmira, New York (45,106): Operating ex- 
penditures increased $132,546, or 6.7 per cent. 
All except 18 per cent of this increase was due 
to increased outlay for personal services. The 
city tax rate this year is lower than last year, 
but the toial property tax levy for city, county, 
school, and state taxes is nearly 5 per cent 
higher. 


EUGENE, OREGON (20,838): The budget for 
the current year is $65,902, or 13 per cent, 
higher than last year, about four-fifths of which 
is due to greater outlay for personal services. 
The number of employees has doubled during 
the past year. The tax rate is 21 per cent 
higher and the tax levy is 24 per cent higher. 


GRAND JUNCTION, CoLorADO (12,749): Ex- 
penditures this year are $60,000, or 13 per cent, 
ahead of last year. Forty per cent of the in- 
crease is due to higher salaries and wages, 35 
per cent to increased cost of supplies and ma- 
terials and larger quantities, and 25 per cent to 
increased population and greater demand for 
services. The tax levy is 4 per cent higher than 
last year. This year the city has drawn on cash 
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reserves, but in 1947 the tax levy will be in- 
creased 30 per cent. 

GRAND Rapips, MICHIGAN (164,292): Oper- 
ating expenditures are $568,000, or 20 per cent, 
higher this year than last, $300,000 of which is 
due to salary increases. The city tax rate for 
operating purposes is $6.55 per $1,000 and the 
total rate is $18.14. The city tax rate last year 
was $6.50 with a total rate of $19.42. 

HicH Point, NortH CAROLINA (38,495): 
Salary and wage increases account for at least 
one-half of the $250,000 increase. Materials and 
supplies are responsible for most of the balance 
of the increase. The new tax rate is 24 per cent 
higher than last year. 

Lonc BEACH, CALIFORNIA (211,904): Ex- 
penditures for 1946-47 will exceed by $1,129,653 
the amount spent for general municipal pur- 
poses last year. This represents an increase of 
16.5 per cent. About 20 per cent of this in- 
crease is due to personal services, 30 per cent 
to materials and supplies, and about 50 per cent 
to new and expanded services resulting from 
increased population. The tax rate is about 3 
per cent higher and the total tax levy about 5 
per cent higher. 

MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN (50,215): The oper- 
ating budget for 1947 is siightly in excess of 
$1,000,000, or 11 per cent more than for this 
year. Approximately 75 per cent of the in- 
creased cost is due to a higher outlay for per- 
sonal services and 25 per cent to the rising cost 
of supplies and materials. Departments are now 
being fully staffed again and the city is buying 
about $100,000 worth of new equipment. The 
tax rate this year is $18.43 per $1,000 as com- 
pared to $21.24 last year. 

NEWPORT NEwS, VIRGINIA (43,604): Prac- 
tically all of the $117,000 increase (9 per cent 
above last fiscal year) is for new or expanded 
services, mainly in the public welfare and rec- 
reation departments. The city tax rate remains 
the same as last year although the real property 
assessments have been reduced from $38,444,000 
to $37,969,000. 

NEwTon, Kansas (11,048): Expenditures 
for the current year are $30,000 higher than 
last year, or approximately 10 per cent more. 
Salaries have been increased, other costs have 
gone up, and old equipment has been repaired. 
The tax rate is 9 per cent higher than last year 
and the tax levy about 1 per cent higher. 

PENSACOLA, FLoripaA (45,000): Expenditures 
will be $230,000, or 17 per cent, higher than last 
year, but neither the tax rate nor the assessed 
valuation was increased. 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA (74,000): Expenditures 
for the current fiscal year are $550,000, or 18 
per cent, more than last year. Over one-half 
this increase is due to new and expanded serv- 
ices. This includes a housing project, a program 
of street improvement and maintenance, the in- 
auguration of a retirement plan for city em- 
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ployees, and an increase in personnel in the 
various departments. The tax rate remains the 
same but the tax levy is 5 per cent higher. 

TEANECK, NEw JersEY (25,275): Operating 
expenditures are $71,000 higher than last year. 
Nearly three-fourths of this increase is due to 
pay raises granted this year. Neither the tax 
rate nor the tax levy was increased. 

West Patm Beacu, FLoripa (33,693): Op- 
erating expenditures this year will exceed last 
year’s by $285,220, or 41 per cent. A larger 
outlay for salaries accounts for most of the 
increase. The tax rate is $37.50 per $1,000 as 
compared to $36 last year, the increase being 
due mainly to an employees’ retirement system 
adopted by the voters. 

Increased salaries and higher prices do not 
tell the whole story of higher city expendi- 
tures. Cities that have had large increases 
in population since 1940 are faced with de- 
mands for new and increased services. A 
new subdivision or newly annexed territory 
means expanded services. Cities that got 
along with a reduced staff during the war are 
now recruiting again. But some cities still 
do without additional help in order to raise 
the pay of the present workers. The state 
governments aggravate the situation by im- 
posing mandatory expenditures. All cities 
have a large backlog of maintenance and 
repair work to do, equipment is worn out 
and needs replacing, new activities such as 
parking lots seem urgent, and various facili- 
ties need rehabilitation. Even with the 
larger expenditures most of the cities have 
not yet made adequate provision for replac- 
ing worn-out equipment or for the construc- 
tion of capital projects. 

What are cities doing about this dilemma? 
Most of them apparently believe that it is 
desirable or necessary to continue present 
services. Some are even taking on new ac- 
tivities such as a retirement plan, parking 
lots or garages, and so on. About one-third 
of the 17 cities reporting have cut some ex- 
penditures by reducing services or by not 
filling vacant jobs. Practically all cities 
have postponed the construction of capital 
improvements because of the 100 per cent 
or more increase in building costs. ‘Two- 
thirds of the cities have adopted one or more 
new sources of local revenue or increased 
the rates of old taxes. This is the situation 
in broad outline; below is a summary of 
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actions taken as reported by 17 city man- 
agers. 


Postponing Construction Work 


While few cities have reduced services or 
eliminated jobs, nearly all are postponing 
the construction of capital improvements. 
Typical is the experience of High Point, 
where the city is putting off most projects 
because of rising prices and labor costs and 
the scarcity of materials. Work has been 
started on a few projects that were abso- 
lutely necessary. The increased cost of con- 
struction nullifies the advantages of cheap 
money, according to City Manager Roy S. 
Braden, who believes, however, that some 
things may be so essential to good com- 
munity living that they should be done now, 
the extra cost being offset by the benefits to 
be derived from having completed an essen- 
tial project. Perhaps this is why Austin is 
going ahead with work on water and sewer 
line extensions and storm sewers but putting 
off the erection of new buildings. Muskegon 
has postponed work on an addition to the 
sewage disposal plant because at current 
prices it would cost $900,000 to do work 
originally planned to cost $500,000. 

Two cities, Bartlesville and Grand Junc- 
tion, may have to curtail the use of water 
next summer. Bartlesville cannot construct 
a new pumping and treatment plant although 
the bond issue was voted in June, 1945. 
Grand Junction has rejected bids on needed 
waterworks extensions because the bids were 
entirely out of line. Berkeley also has 
adopted a policy of rejecting bids on new 
construction when the bids are out of line 
and the construction is not immediately 
essential. 

Among the projects for which plans have 
been completed, but construction postponed, 
are tennis courts and swimming pools in 
Grand Rapids, a new fire station in Teaneck, 
a new sewage disposal plant in Eugene, and 
replacing fire stations and library buildings 
in Long Beach. Other cities which have 
postponed starting construction work on 
capital improvements are Ashtabula, New- 
ton, Roanoke, and West Palm Beach. 

High prices and scarcity of materials are 


not the only reasons for postponing capital 
projects. One city, Newport News, has sev- 
eral projects ready to go but has not been 
able to get the necessary permits from the 
federal government. Another city, Elmira, 
has been stymied by a shortage of skilled 
labor. 

Most of the projects that have been post- 
poned will not adversely affect municipal 
services. In many cities, however, a large 
volume of work cannot be deferred much 
longer without increasing maintenance costs 
later. 


Cutting Services and Expenses 


Only two of the 17 cities have reduced 
any municipal services. Grand Rapids has 
substituted curb for rear-door collection 
of garbage, postponed the replacement of 
street lighting units, reduced the personnel 
of the building, electrical, plumbing, and 
sidewalk inspection forces by one or two 
employees, and postponed much street and 
sewer maintenance work. Ashtabula has 
drastically reduced the number of employees 
and curtailed some street department 
services. 

Five of the 17 cities covered in this sur- 
vey have reduced operating expenses or have 
postponed filling some positions to keep ex- 
penditures down. Ashtabula has eliminated 
some runs on its city-owned bus transporta- 
tion system, and has postponed hiring 
needed engineering staff. Grand Rapids has 
reduced the police department by 20 men by 
not replacing men who have gone on the 
retirement list, and the same policy has been 
followed in the highway and street mainte- 
nance division. Pensacola has not filled any 
vacancies because qualified persons are not 
available. High Point also has postponed 
filling several positions because of the in- 
ability to find satisfactory personnel or, in 
some cases, inability to secure materials and 
equipment. Newton has reduced operating 
expenses through establishing a centralized 
purchasing system, and by setting up a cen- 
tral garage for city equipment. Newton also 
has postponed the hiring of additional per- 
sonnel, using such funds for raising salaries 
of present employees. 
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Adopting New Revenues 

Rising prices have caused most cities to 
look for additional sources of revenue. Other 
than this, however, no important changes 
have been made in local fiscal policies. 
Eleven cities either have adopted one or 
more new sources in 1946 or have increased 
the charges or taxes adopted in previous 
years. Grand Rapids raised all license fees 
and increased charges for outside fire pro- 
tection service and the readiness-to-serve 
rates on water bills. Ashtabula installed 343 
parking meters, adopted a sewer rental 
charge of four cents per 100 cubic feet, and 
the people authorized a four-mill increase in 
taxes. Newton also has installed parking 
meters and has increased the franchise taxes 
by $20,000 a year. Bartlesville has trans- 
ferred more utility revenue to the general 
fund than in previous years. Roanoke is 
planning to increase all license taxes next 
year. Grand Junction has raised water and 
sewer charges and expects to adopt addi- 
tional new sources of revenue within the next 
year. 

Pensacola has increased business and oc- 
cupational licenses 100 per cent and raised 
from 6 per cent to 10 per cent the gross 
receipts tax on all local utility services. 
High Point has increased business licenses 
and real estate taxes, has installed parking 
meters, and is considering the adoption of 
a sewer rental charge. Eugene has adopted 
a license tax on pinball and music machines. 

Long Beach has increased building permit 
fees by about 60 per cent and has increased 
business and professional licenses. The base 
fee was doubled and a graduated tax based 
on number of employees was levied. Ber- 
keley expects to raise $150,000 a year from 
a sales tax of one-half of one per cent which 
went into effect on October 1, 1946. The 
new budget also contains an estimated reve- 
nue of $60,000 from a new business license 
tax. In addition, the people have removed 
the $1 limit on the general fund. 

Cities which have not adopted any new 


revenue sources this year include Austin, 
Elmira, Muskegon, Newport News, Teaneck, 
and West Palm Beach. 


Conclusion 

The city managers of a few cities say that 
they have had a tough time in preparing 
1947 budgets. Department heads were cer- 
tain that their activities would fall apart 
unless they received the substantial increases 
they asked. Then when the budget was 
about ready to be given to the council the 
people in one or two cities voted higher sal- 
aries for certain groups of employees which 
meant that other workers deserved another 
increase. This in turn called for new or 
higher taxes. 

When city officials propose how additional 
revenues might be raised, certain business 
and taxpayer groups ask “Why _ increase 
taxes at all? Why not cut city expendi- 
tures?’ The same people who vote for higher 
pay for firemen also oppose new taxes. The 
city officials go on the radio to explain 
budget increases. Toward the end city offi- 
cials feel like surrendering their jobs to any 
bystander; but finally the arduous budget- 
making work is over. 

The difficulty is that the cost of municipal 
government is increasing faster than new 
sources of revenue can be adopted. The next 
several years should not be dull ones for 
municipal officials. What is needed is more 
stability in local revenues, and one of the 
best ways to achieve this goal is through 
allocation of a larger share of state-collected 
revenues to cities. 

This is also a good time for cities to sup- 
plement local property taxes with new lo- 
cally collected revenues to secure further 
diversification. At the same time the tax- 
payers have a right to expect that all funds 
from whatever source will be spent accord- 
ing to the principles of sound fiscal policy. 
This includes the elimination of any unnec- 
essary services or expenditures, the post- 
ponement of projects that can wait, and the 
efficient administration of all activities con- 
sidered necessary or desirable. 
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Voters Act on Numerous City 
Proposals at November Election 


HE election shows that most cities 
changing form of government adopted 
the council-manager plan, that two-thirds of 
the bond issues were approved, and that pro- 
posals for higher pay and shorter hours for 
municipal employees were generally adopted. 
Many other proposals were submitted but 
no definite trend is indicated. Some of the 
election results are briefly reviewed here. 
Administration Organization. Fifteen of 
22 cities voting adopted the council-manager 
plan, making a total of 69 cities adopting 
the plan during 1946. The previous high 
was 47 adoptions in 1921. The new council- 
manager cities include Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia; Emporia and Hutchinson, Kansas; 
Nicholasville, Kentucky; Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan; Grand Forks, North Dakota; Osborn, 
Ohio; Enid, Oklahoma; Pendleton, Rose- 
burg, and Springfield, Oregon; Paris, Ten- 
nessee; Clarksville and Waxahachie, Texas: 
and Madison, Wisconsin. The seven cities 
defeating proposals to adopt the council- 
manager plan were Santa Ana, California: 
Coffeyville and Ottawa, Kansas; Klamath 
Falls and Oswego, Oregon; Chattanooga, 
Tennessee; and Dalhart, Texas. Two cities, 
Paducah, Kentucky, and Toledo, Ohio, de- 
feated proposals to abandon the council- 
manager plan. Toledo voters for the fourth 
time in 10 years decided to retain the man- 
ager plan and proportional representation, 
turning down a proposal to adopt the mayor- 
council plan with a 21-man council elected 
from wards. A total of 723 cities now op- 
erate under the council-manager plan. 
Other important charter changes include 
the adoption of a new strong-mayor charter 
by Baltimore, Maryland, and the creation 
of five independent administrative commis- 
sions in Omaha, Nebraska. The authority of 
these commissions, appointed by the mayor 
and council, will surpass that of the council 
in administering the programs under their 


control. The commissions are: civic improve- 
ments, parks and recreation, sanitation, audi- 
torium, and airport. Baton Rouge, Louisiana; 
Richmond, Virginia; and Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Maryland, elected charter commissions to 
draft home rule charters. Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, abolished the library board and cre- 
ated the post of assistant city manager. 

Personnel. Louisiana adopted a statewide 
retirement system for state and local gov- 
ernment employees; Glendale and Santa 
Ana, California, adopted retirement plans; 
and Kansas City, Missouri, authorized the 
city council to establish a retirement plan 
for firemen. Pay increases for firemen were 
voted in Baltimore, for firemen and police- 
men in Denver, and for all employees in 
Lexington, Kentucky. Denver city officials 
pointed out that it would now be necessary 
to grant similar pay increases to other em- 
ployees. California voters approved $2,400 
a year as minimum pay for school teachers. 
San Francisco voted a 15 per cent pay in- 
crease for firemen and police, reduced the 
work week for police from 48 to 44 hours, 
and limited the maximum hours of work for 
firemen to not more than 130 hours in a 
15-day period, making a work week of 61.6 
hours. San Francisco also set minimum 
wages for municipal railway employees, lib- 
eralized the retirement plan to permit city 
employees to retire at half salary after 30 
years’ service, allowed one-third salary for 
disabled workers, and provided surviving 
widows or children of firemen or policemen 
killed in the line of duty with full salary 
until remarriage or death, instead of half sal- 
ary as in the past. 

Seven Massachusetts cities adopted a 48- 
hour week for firemen: Attleboro, Boston, 
Lowell, Malden, New Bedford, Springfield, 
and Waltham. Boston’s proposal was ap- 
proved by a 9-to-1 vote but in Holyoke a 
similar proposal was defeated. Portland, 
Oregon, after defeating a 48-hour week pro- 
posal last May, adopted a 60-hour week for 
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firemen, Constitutional amendments barring 
the closed shop were adopted in Arizona, 
Nebraska, and South Dakota; similar 
amendments had been adopted by Arkansas 
and Florida two years ago. Omaha created 
a police civil service commission, and Oak- 
land reduced the residence requirement for 
policemen from five years to one year. 
Bond Issues. The voters approved major 
bond issues totaling $77,000,000 and re- 
jected issues amounting to $40,000,000. 
Among the largest local bond issues adopted 
was the $23,500,000 issue for a central sew- 
age disposal plant for the San Francisco east 
bay region, overwhelmingly approved by the 
voters of Alameda, Albany, Berkeley, Em- 
eryville, Oakland, and Piedmont, together 
with a $12,000,000 issue for a water aqueduct. 
Baltimore approved bond issues totaling 
$20,000,000 for airport, water, sewers, pav- 
ing, and bridges; Omaha, Nebraska, $12,- 
121,200 for streets, fire stations, police and 
fire equipment, airport, sewers, parks, audi- 
torium, and grade crossing elimination: 
Providence, Rhode Island, $12,500,000 for 
a war memorial, central library addition, 
school athletic field, housing, recreational 
facilities, incinerator, fire stations, and gen- 
eral public improvements; Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, $8,000,000 for schools; Knoxville, 
Tennessee, $6,000,000 for schools, parks, 
streets, and sewers; Wichita, Kansas, 
$1,420,800 for additions to water supply and 
sewage disposal plant; Manhattan, Kansas, 
$800,000 for auditorium; Corpus Christi, 
Texas, $350,000 for streets; East Cleveland, 
Ohio, $325,000 for expanding library facili- 
ties; Long Beach, California, $550,000 for a 
stadium; and Topeka, Kansas, $66,000 for 
airport. Three Michigan cities, Cheboygan, 
Norway, and Petoskey, voted bond issues 
for municipal electric systems, and Winona, 
Minnesota, in an advisory referendum ap- 
proved a $1,500,000 program for an audi- 
torium, parking lot, baseball field, river ter- 
minal, and small boat harbor. Smaller bond 
issues were approved throughout the coun- 
try, many for new schools and _ hospitals. 
Also approved were a New Jersey state bond 
issue of $35,000,000 for low-cost housing 
for veterans, while Michigan voters gave the 
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state power to match, federal funds totaling 
$14,000,000 for airport construction. 

Municipal bond issues defeated by the 
voters included: St. Paul, Minnesota, $11,- 
612,000 for schools, streets, sewers, and 
other projects; Portland, Oregon, $3,000,000 
for a civic center and $2,500,000 for a war 
memorial building; Wichita, Kansas, 
$3,939,400 for police and fire stations, 
branch library, auditorium, forum building, 
and central garage; Miami, Florida, $4,060, 
000 for parks, auditorium, and warehouse; 
Wayne County, Michigan, $5,000,000 for 
airport; Portsmouth, Virginia, $4,200,000 
for municipal electric power plant; Omaha, 
Nebraska, $2,692,500 for parking lots, 
civic center, public market, municipal ga- 
rage, naval armory, and police station; 
Baltimore, Maryland, $1,500,000 for harbor 
improvements; and Oakland, 
$1,500,000 for a stadium. 

Other Finance Proposals. Cleveland ap- 
proved and Cincinnati rejected a special tax 
levy for general operation, and Cleveland 
voters also approved special levies for wel- 
fare and schools. Various Cleveland suburbs 
approved 46 out of 49 money raising issues, 
chiefly special tax- levies. San _ Francisco 
voted increases up to 50 per cent in charges 
for garbage collection from residences. Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, provided for installment 
payment of taxes and voted to permit use 
of gas tax revenues for repaving and resur- 
facing of streets. Voters in Albert Lea, Min- 
nesota, gave the city authority to make 
necessary repairs or replacements after a 
notice and hearing for special assessments of 
less than $25 per parcel of property. On 
new improvements property owners may stop 
proposed improvements on petitions signed 
by 75 per cent of the property owners 
affected on street, sidewalk, curb and gutter 
improvements, 90 per cent to stop a sewer 
improvement, and 51 per cent to stop any 
other type of improvement. St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, rejected a proposal to liberalize mu- 
nicipal spending up to $1,600,000 a year 
additional, and in Pontiac, Michigan, 4 
proposal to rescind the 15-mill tax limit was 
defeated. 

Among the statewide proposals affecting 
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cities was the adoption in Michigan of a 
proposal to distribute to local governments 
one cent of the 3-cent state sales tax; shar- 
ing 10 per cent of the state gasoline tax 
with cities and towns in Arizona; and in- 
creasing the homestead exemption for vet- 
erans in Louisiana from $2,000 to $5,000 
for the period 1947-52. 

Miscellaneous. Kansas City, Missouri, 
voted to ‘annex 19.7 square miles of unin- 
corporated area with a population of 7,000. 
Kansas City also gave the city power to 
acquire and lease off-street parking facili- 
ties, and upon approval by the voters to 
issue bonds for such facilities. Providence, 
Rhode Island, by a nearly 2-to-1 vote au- 
thorized the installation of parking meters; 
Milwaukee and Omaha voted in favor of 
changing over to natural gas; Baltimore 
adopted daylight saving for summer months; 
and Albert Lea, Minnesota, permitted the 
city council to amend or repeal ordinances 
by publication of title alone. Baltimore en- 
larged the powers of the local redevelopment 
commission to condemn property for slum 
clearance projects, Minneapolis defeated a 
proposal to put the city in the low-cost hous- 
ing business, while New York state voted 
to increase from $6,250,000 to $9,000,000 
the annual subsidy for low-rent housing. 





Municipal Views on Current Problems 
Revealed in AMA Resolutions 


ORE than 400 municipal officials, state 
league secretaries, and others at- 
tended the 23rd annual conference of the 
American Municipal Association held in 
Chicago on November 17 to 20. Resolutions 
adopted at the conference included: 

1. Protesting to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration against the inclusion in their 
airport rules of any requirement which would 
imperil the autonomy of municipal govern- 
ments sponsoring federal-aid airports. 

2. Urging state leagues of municipalities 
to inform all municipal officials, state legis- 
lators, and the general public of the efforts 
being made by the state governments to cen- 
tralize control over municipal airports in 
state agencies; and to make every effort to 
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retain for municipalities their full share of 
local autonomy. 

3. Urging haste in the return to cities of 
airports leased to the federal government. 

4. Urging Congress and state legislatures 
to re-examine the basis of allocating motor 
vehicle revenues with a view to using a 
reasonable proportion for providing street 
facilities. 

5. Authorizing the appointment of a gov- 
ernmental finance committee to urge the 
Congress and the state legislatures to initiate 
a sound appraisal of the efficacy of the exist- 
ing federal-aid programs and to make studies 
leading to a reallocation of revenue sources 
among the various levels of government. 

6. Authorizing the initiation by the AMA 
of a service to assist cities in raising their 
standards of municipal fire defense. 

7. Urging Congress to provide necessary 
legislation to give the veterans and their 
families adequate housing through both 
rental and purchase. 

8. Urging Congress to provide that fed- 
eral agencies shall make in-lieu payments to 
cities on federal property used for non- 
governmental purposes at the same rate as 
if it were privately owned. 

9. Declaring that decisions concerning 
the recruitment and promotion of employees, 
as well as the determination of hours of 
work, tenure, salaries, and other conditions 
of employment, are matters of local policy 
and discretion, and that any and all special 
mandatory class legislation should be vig- 
orously and relentlessly resisted. 

10. Urging all municipal governments to 
cooperate with the state and federal govern- 
ments in executing recommendations of the 
President’s Highway Safety Conference. 

11. Requesting Congress to amend the 
Social Security Act to include municipal em- 
ployees under the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance benefit provisions at the option of 
local governments. 

12. Urging the enactment of legislation 
which “shall prohibit employment by any 
municipal government of any person who in- 
cites or participates in any strike which 
imperils the public safety, health, or welfare, 
or who is a member of any labor union 
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which does not profess allegiance exclusively 
to the government of the United States and 
to the states and political subdivisions there- 
of, and which shall make unlawful any strike 
by municipal employees or the inciting of 
any strike which might imperil the public 
safety, health, and welfare, or any ‘sympathy 
strike’ in connection therewith.” 

13. Requesting Congress to continue to 
exempt municipal securities from federal in- 
come taxes; tires and inner tubes from ex- 
cise taxes; and profits by any governmental 
function or enterprise used for governmental 
purpose from excise or other federal taxes. 





Advisory, Training, and Research Aids 
for Cities 


HE Governor of Florida has recently 

appointed a 10-man advisory commit- 
tee for the Florida Institute of Government 
created by the 1945 legislature and provided 
with an appropriation of $15,000 a year. 
The Institute will study administrative tech- 
niques, assist local officials in preparing 
manuals of procedure, conduct short courses 
for local officials, and sponsor joint meetings 
of citizens and officials to promote a better 
understanding of public problems. The only 
municipal representatives on the committee 
are George Pierce, city commissioner of 
Jacksonville, and Carleton F. Sharpe, city 
manager of St. Petersburg. 

In Michigan a “workshop in state and 
local government” for teachers and prospec- 
tive teachers of high school civic and social 
studies was held on the campus of Michigan 
State College, July 8 to 26. The program 
was sponsored by the Institute of Local Gov- 
ernment, Michigan Municipal League, Mich- 
igan State College, University of Michigan, 
Wayne University, state department of pub- 
lic instruction, and the state colleges of edu- 
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cation. The instructional staff was chosen 
from state, county, and city officials and 
teachers of political science from the spon- 
soring institutions. 

The University of Michigan has estab- 
lished a research project to study metropoli- 
tan problems in the Flint area. A $20,000 
annual budget has been set up to finance the 
study; one-half of the amount to come from 
Flint citizens, the other half from the uni- 
versity. A full-time research staff has been 
provided with six $1,000 university fellow- 
ships created to assist in housing, welfare, 
redevelopment, and other research activities, 

The University of Utah has established an 
institute of government under which an in- 
service training program for public officials 
in the Salt Lake City area will be developed, 
together with a program of governmental 
research and consultant service. 


A. R. Hatton Dies 


R. HATTON, 73, chairman of the 

* political science department of North- 
western University from 1927 to 1940, died 
of a heart attack on November 12 at Austin, 
Texas. As charter consultant for the Na- 
tional Municipal League he prepared coun- 
cil-manager charters for more than 30 cities. 
He was formerly on the political science 
faculties at Harvard University, Western 
Reserve University, and the University of 
Texas, and was a member of the Cleveland 
city council (1923-27). Dr. Hatton had been 
president of the Proportional Representa- 
tion League since 1929, and an honorary 
member of the International City Managers’ 
Association since 1927. He retired in 1940 
and moved to a ranch near Austin, Texas, 
doing some teaching at the University of 
Texas. In 1943 and 1944 he was a visiting 
professor at the University of Puerto Rico. 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering in continental United States only 
and does not include contracts outside the coun- 
try or shipbuilding. During the first 48 weeks of 
1946 construction contracts totaled $4,847 ,443,- 
000, or 136 per cent above the same period in 
1945. Public construction totaled $1,936,079,000 
which is a 79 per cent increase over the same 
period last year. Of the public total, $613,319,- 
000 was for federal work, 16 per cent below 
1945, and $1,322,760,000 was for state and 
municipal work, 278 per cent above a year ago. 
Private construction totaled $2,911,364,000 
which is 200 per cent above 1945. The mini- 
mum size projects included are: waterworks and 
waterways projects, $15,000; other public 
works, $25,000; industrial building, $40,000; 
and other buildings, $150,000. 
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The consumers price index—the average cost 
of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities—stood at 148.4 on Oc- 
tober 15, 1946, as compared with 145.9 on 
September 15, 1946 (1935-39 — 100). The 
family food bill was up 3.4 per cent, and there 
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were scattered increases in the prices of clothing 
and housefurnishings. The index is up 15.1 per 
cent from October 15, 1945, the largest in- 
creases being 29.2 per cent in the cost of food 
and 12.5 per cent in the cost of clothing. Liv- 
ing costs on October 15, 1946, were 47.2 per 
cent above those of January, 1941, and 50.5 per 
cent above those of August, 1939. The index 
does not reflect, however, additional wartime 
increases caused by lower quality, disappearance 
of low-priced goods, and forced changes in 
living habits. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.78 on 
November 27, 1946, as compared with 1.66 on 
October 31, 1946. (Note: This index averages 
bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary in- 
versely with bond prices.) 
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Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 3,120 in October, 1946, which was 5 per 
cent less than in October, 1945, and 20 per cent 
less than in October, 1941. 











Personnel News from Here and There 


HE number of state and local government 
employees increased 6 per cent between 
April and July, 1946, according to the Govern- 
ments Division of the Bureau of the Census. 
The increase was due partly to the usual sea- 
sonal rise and partly to the return of veterans 
to prewar jobs. . Milwaukee now requires 
police recruits to have at least a high school 
education and be between 22 and 30 years of 
ee After the voters of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, recently adopted the 48-hour week for 
firemen, the council reduced the work week for 
other employees from 48 to 44 hours. 
Denver, Colorado, has adopted a retirement 
plan for municipal employees not covered by 
departmental systems. The employees will con- 
tribute 5 per cent of their salaries and the city 
will pay 6.3 per cent of the total payroll... . 
In Berkeley, California, employees who are 
required to work on holidays are to be paid at 
one and one-half times the straight-time rate. 
. . Under a plan announced by the Federal 
Public Housing Authority, local housing author- 
ities not eligible to join a state or local public 
retirement system, or which operate in a juris- 
diction in which no public retirement system is 
available, may institute a retirement plan ap- 
proved by FPHA and charge the employer’s 
share of the cost against operating expenses of 
its federally aided or leased low-rent housing 
projects. .. . In Durham, North Carolina, the 
city manager has recommended that all city 
employees be prohibited from selling tickets or 


*Based in part on information in newsletters of 
several national organizations of public officials; 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association; American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax 
Administers, Governmental Research Association, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Munici- 
pal Finance Officers Association, National Asso- 
ciation of Assessing Officers, National Association 
of Housing Officials, National Fire Protection 
Association, National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing, National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, and United States Conference of Mayors. 
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soliciting the public for funds for any purpose. 
. . . In New York City when five unions repre- 
senting 32,000 transit system employees threat- 
ened to go out on strike, the mayor called 
attention to the fact that striking employees 
are subject to charges of delinquency and mis- 
conduct and can be suspended without pay... . 
In Louisville, Kentucky, a labor-management 
committee of 18 members appointed by the 
mayor has settled two strikes by municipal em- 
ployees and averted a general citywide sympa- 
thy strike. There were strikes or threats of 
strikes by city employees in Wausau, Wisconsin; 
Waterbury, Connecticut; Muskogee, Oklahoma; 
and Abbeville, Louisiana. 


Cities Build Parking Garages 

Wheeling, West Virginia (61,099), is selling 
$550,000 of 20-year revenue bonds for the con- 
struction of a 600-car three-deck parking garage 
in the downtown business district. The city 
decided to erect a garage when it was found 
that many people were going to Pittsburgh or 
other nearby cities for shopping purposes be- 
cause of the lack of parking facilities in Wheel- 
ing. The city anticipates that revenue from a 
fee of 30 cents per day for all-day parking and 
from the 500 parking meters to be installed in 
the business district will pay for the garage in 
nine years. The only other city which has taken 
steps to erect a parking garage as a direct 
municipal service is Bluefield, West Virginia 
(20,641), which has already begun construction 
on an 800-car, five-floor garage financed by 
$450,000 in revenue bonds (see Pusiic MAN- 
AGEMENT, October, 1946, p. 312). . . . The city 
council of Dallas, Texas, recently instructed the 
city manager to study the feasibility of purchas- 
ing two downtown blocks for construction of 
parking facilities, to be financed by revenue 
bonds. 
ager has recommended the erection of a com- 
bination business building and parking garage. 
... The Toledo, Ohio, city plan commission has 
recommended the construction of a municipal 
parking garage to accommodate 1,500 cars. 


. . . In Phoenix, Arizona, the city man- 
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City-owned parking garages also are being dis- 
cussed in Newark and New York City. . . . The 
city council of Wilmington, North Carolina, has 
authorized the manager to develop a plan for 
underground parking, and in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, the vice-mayor has recommended that 
an underground parking area be provided by 
the city for about 3,000 cars by hollowing out 
the river bluffs for a three-story underground 
parking garage. 


New Sources of Municipal Revenue 

Five Florida cities recently increased occupa- 
tional and business license fees. Pensacola and 
Lakeland have doubled all license fees and 
Bartow, Melbourne, and Marianna have in- 
... Berkeley, 
California, has adopted a business license tax 
based upon the average number of employees 
at the rate of $15 for the first employee, $3 each 
for the next nine employees, and $1.50 for each 
Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, has increased building permit fees by 
about 60 per cent to yield an estimated addi- 
tional revenue of $250,000 a year. This was 
done by doubling the base fee and imposing a 
tax of $1 per employee on the first 100 em- 
ployees, 50 cents per employee on the next 400 
employees, and 25 cents per employee on all 
over 500 employees. 


creased license fees 50 per cent. 


additional employee. 


Privately operated 
automobile parking lots in Los Angeles are re- 
quired to pay license fees of $12 a year for the 
first $6,000 of gross receipts, plus $2 per year 
for each additional $1,000 or, at the option of 
the operator, a flat rate of $3 per day the lot 
is open. These fees are provided in a compre- 
hensive ordinance regulating automobile park- 
ing lots. .. . The Jackson, Michigan, city coun- 
cil has authorized the city manager to make 
contracts with manufacturing, industrial, and 
commercial institutions outside the city limits 
for providing fire protection service. The charge 
for this service will be $1 per $1,000 of insur- 
ance carried on buildings and contents. The 
city found that the fire insurance carried is 
from two and one-half to three times as great 
as the assessed valuation of the property. The 
city expects to raise about $12,000 a year for 
this service. Shreveport, Louisiana, has 
levied a tax of $1.50 per barrel on all beer, ale, 


fruit juices, and wine containing from one-half 
of one per cent to 6 per cent alcohol by volume. 
. . . In Sedalia, Missouri, three movie houses 
have been closed since August 17, when the city 
council enacted a 5 per cent tax on admissions. 
The mayor and council are standing pat on this 
tax which is expected to yield between $12,000 
and $15,000 a year if and when the movie 
houses are opened for business. . . . In Lansing, 
Michigan, the water and light board has decided 
to turn over to the city $2,500,000 to help 
finance the construction of a new city hall, war 
memorial, civic auditorium, and other improve- 
ments. The board will continue to furnish 
lighting, water, and heat for municipal build- 
ings without charge. Forty-three states 
currently are returning to their municipalities 
nearly $400,000,000 a year in state-collected 
tax revenues, not including state aid to local 
schools. A survey by the American Municipal 
Association reveals that Florida, Kentucky, Ne- 
vada, Texas, and Vermont are the only states 
not sharing some of their taxes with cities. 


News on Off-Street Parking 


Miami, Florida, has adopted an ordinance re- 
quiring owners of new buildings to provide off- 
street parking and loading space in or near their 
property. Churches, auditoriums, and theaters 
are required to include one parking space for 
each 10 lots; business and commercial buildings, 
one space for each 1,000 square feet of floor 
area in excess of 7,500 square feet; hotels and 
apartments, one space for the first 20 rooms, 
and a decreasing number of spaces for addi- 
tional rooms; residences, one space for each 
family unit. Off-street loading zones must be 
provided for buildings designed for manufactur- 
ing, storage, goods display, wholesale establish- 
ments, and hospitals... . The city safety com- 
mission in Milwaukee, finding that operators of 
three parking lots near the city hall were using 
streets as parking stalls, requested the council 
to limit the number of cars in parking lots and 
to forbid the use of curb space by parking lot 
operators. In Oklahoma City a newly- 
created parking commission has completed an 
engineering survey of land available for possible 
above ground and underground parking facili- 
ties. .. . In Rutland, Vermont, an old cemetery 
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is being converted into a public parking area. 
A report by the New England Council indicates 
that nearly 60 per cent of the cities over 10,000 
in the six New England states operate free off- 
street parking facilities. . . . In Franklin, New 
Hampshire, parking congestion has been reduced 
by having merchants and office workers sign a 
voluntary pledge to park their cars off the main 
business street during the day. . . . The Ameri- 
can Automobile Association has just published 
a Parking Manual representing over five years 
of research work (see Pick of the Month this 
issue, page 373). 


Revises Zoning Ordinance 

Wichita, Kansas (114,966), has recently re- 
vised and published its zoning ordinance in a 
convenient booklet including several charts and 
maps. One chart shows the relation of the main 
structure to accessory buildings on a lot, to- 
gether with the distance these buildings must 
be placed from front, side, and rear yard lines. 
The city now has one district zoning map di- 
vided into eleven sections, making it possible 
to change the zoning in a particular part of a 
city by merely publishing a sectional map in 
which the zoning change occurs. The old ordi- 
nance provided for a separate use district map 
as well as an area district map which made 
possible over 40 different zoning combinations 
and was confusing to the public and difficult to 
administer. The new ordinance also provides 
for showing major street setback arrangements 
on a separate map, which is included in the zon- 
ing pamphlet. These setbacks were formerly 
shown on the area district map. Facilities for 
off-street parking are required in residential 
districts and off-street loading regulations in 
commercial districts. A separate board of zon- 
ing appeals is set up to hear appeals from deci- 
sions rendered by the city planning commission. 
Under the previous ordinance the planning 
commission also served as the zoning board of 
adjustment. It is still mandatory to secure 
special permits from the city commission to 
operate auto wrecking. salvage, used material or 
junk yards. In granting the permit the commis- 
sion mav impose special conditions to protect 
the health, safety. and welfare of the neighbor- 
hood including (but not limited to) the posting 
of a performance bond. 
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Budget Bureau’s Management Training 


The United States Bureau of the Budget 
recently inaugurated a series of government- 
wide conferences on organization and work 
methods. The first conference, attended by 25 
top officials of more than 12 federal agencies, 
met six hours daily for two weeks from October 
25 to November 8. In opening the first session. 
James E. Webb, director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, pointed out that government adminis- 
trators face the responsibility of using tech- 
niques which produce the maximum in economy 
and efficiency. He warned that “taxpayers will 
become more critical” as they become more 
aware of the cost of social security, hospitaliza- 
tion, educational, and public works programs. 
Topics discussed included the proper scope and 
purpose of organization and methods, work 
techniques for fact-finding and analysis, improv- 
ing procedures and methods by use of produc- 
tion planning and control, office facilities and 
equipment, survey principles and practices, and 
the human element in organization and methods 
work. These conferences are designed (1) to 
bring a new perspective in management minded- 
ness at the administrative level so that the total 
objectives of management are considered, and 
(2) to establish a medium for the better inter- 
change of information and ideas. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Berkeley, California, has created a disaster 
council which will formulate and adopt a dis- 
aster preparedness plan. Pasadena, California, 
has adopted an ordinance “prohibiting the dis- 
charge from any source whatsoever of quantities 
of charred paper, smoke, dust, soot, grime, car- 
bon, noxious acids, fumes, gases, and other ma- 
terial which cause injury, detriment, nuisance, 
or noise to any considerable number of persons, 
or to the public, or which endanger the comfort, 
health, or safety of any such persons.” .. . 
Kansas City, Missouri, has adopted an ordi- 
nance regulating the use and rental of motor 
scooters and motor bikes. Such vehicles must 
not exceed 25 miles per hour; must be equipped 
with speedometer, shock absorbers, horn, and 
lights; and drivers must have city and state 
drivers’ licenses. . Sacramento, California, 
has adopted an ordinance providing that the 
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city will furnish water service to subdivisions 
and users outside of the city only in case suffi- 
cient water is available, and only with approval 
of the city council. 


Movies on Recreation Activities 


Two community recreation films have been 
recently released by the Athletic institute, 209 
South State Street, Chicago. One film entitled, 
“Playtown, U.S.A.” is a 25-minute film of the 
recreation program in Decatur, Illinois. A com- 
panion film entitled, “$1,000 for Recreation”’ is 
a 12-minute film which points out that recrea- 
tion is a municipal responsibility. Local officials 
or civic groups interested in securing the use of 
these 16mm color sound pictures may contact 
the Institute or the YMCA Motion Picture 
Bureau which has offices in New York, Chicago, 
Dallas, and San Francisco. 


Two-way Radio for Taxicabs 


In Pennsylvania the state utility commission 
has issued an order requiring taxicab companies 
in Pittsburgh to cease the practice of cruising, 
and has ordered trial installation of high fre- 
quency two-way radio equipment in a small 
number of taxicabs in the interest of improv- 
ing emergency service. . . . The Yellow Cab 
Company has been experimenting in Philadel- 
phia with two-way radio since last June, and is 
considering radio for its entire fleet of 1,290 
cars. A set of buttons and a small French-type 
telephone are attached to the dashboard, and 
the FM transmitter and receiver working on 
156 megacycles are in the cab’s baggage com- 
partment. 


Urge Federal-Local Action on Current 
Problems 


The American Public Works Association at 
its annual conference held in Fort Worth, Texas, 
late in September adopted resolutions: (1) urg- 
ing municipalities to support local traffic con- 
ferences to discuss recommendations of the 
President’s Highway Safety Conference, and to 
formulate local action programs embracing uni- 
form traffic ordinances, accident records, safety 
education, traffic law enforcement, and public 
support of safety programs; (2) requesting the 
proper federal authorities to take steps neces- 
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sary to stimulate increased production of mate- 
rials needed in emergency and permanent hous- 
ing; (3) urging the federal government to return 
all municipal airports to local communities with 
all possible speed; and (4) calling upon the next 
Congress to enact legislation to make funds 
available to larger municipalities for airport 
construction during the first half of 1947. 


Federal Airport Regulations 


The American Municipal Association and the 
United States Conference of Mayors made 
strenuous objections to the proposed rules of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration at hear- 
ings held in Washington on October 28 and No- 
vember 2. It was pointed out that cities would 
lose responsibility for the management and op- 
eration of airports. Following the hearings the 
CAA undertook to rewrite the rules to meet 
most of the objections and it is expected the 
revised rules will be ready for distribution early 
this month. Before the end of the year the 
CAA expects to issue its national airport plan, 
and cities included in the plan may apply to 
the CAA for federal aid. 


Joint Purchasing Covers 350 Items 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, a joint purchasing sys- 
tem, established in 1932 for the joint purchasing 
of several items, has now expanded to include 
more than 350 items. The cooperative purchas- 
ing plan includes Hamilton County, the city of 
Cincinnati, the public library, the board of edu- 
cation, and the University of Cincinnati. The 
purchasing representatives of these agencies hold 
monthly meetings and a student of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati serves on a part-time basis as 
secretary and contact officer. Three plans of 
joint purchasing are used. The first is the 
formal contract plan, which is used for such 
items as coal, gasoline, tires, and oil, where the 
value of the item to be purchased requires news- 
paper advertising. The needs of each unit are 
determined, specifications agreed upon by the 
joint committee, and invitations to bid adver- 
tised. The second is the direct purchase plan 
which is used where no advertising is required 
and where the need for purchase is seasonal or 
somewhat infrequent.'For example, it was found 
recently that by grouping all the requirements 
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for mimeograph paper a minimum carload quan- 
tity was obtained. The third is the agreement 
plan which is used for miscellaneous items that 
cannot be purchased advantageously by either 
of the other two methods. The demand for such 
items cannot be determined accurately in ad- 
vance. Under this plan each agency submits an 
estimate of its requirements for a_ specified 


period—usually for one year. The requirements 


are combined and the purchasing agent of one 
of the units is delegated to handle the work. 
Under this plan each unit requests delivery of 
items covered as they are needed during the 
period specified. The agreement contains a 
clause which protects the purchaser against ad- 
vances during the specified period, and gives 
him the benefit of any: decline in the market 
price. Either party may cancel at any time 
without cause. 





POSITIONS OPEN 


AIRBANKS, ALASKA (5,000). City Manager. 

Council prefers man with engineering and 
manager experience. Salary $8,000. Send ap- 
plications to Ray Kohler, Box 2072. 

KENOSHA, WISCONSIN (48,765). City Man- 
ager. Council is interested in out-of-town ap- 
plicants. Salary $6,000-$7,000. Apply to A. E. 
Axtell, city clerk. 

PENDLETON, OREGON (8,847). City Manager. 
New council desires applicants at once from 
candidates having previous manager experience, 
preferably with engineering background. Salary 
$6,000-$8,000. Appointment soon after January 
1. Send applications to Charles E. Burnett, 
city recorder. 

SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN (35,136). City Man- 
ager. Council desires trained and experienced 
manager. A. D. Wealdon is president of the 
council. 

WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS (8,655). City Manager. 
Prefer licensed engineer with several years of 
manager experience, between 35 and 50 years 
of age. Apply to Edward Burlson, mayor, Box 
364. 

GLENCOE, ILLINOIS (7,000). Engineering As- 
sistant to the Village Manager. Applicants 
should be graduates in civil engineering, between 
25 and 35 years of age, and in sound health. 
Some experience in municipal engineering work 
is desirable but not essential. Apply to G. R. 
Young, village manager, 675 Vernon Avenue, 
and give full qualifications and salary expected. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Jos—EPpH ARTHUR, on military leave since 
1943, has returned to his position as city man- 
ager of Avalon, Pennsylvania. 

CLypE Dorsey, former clerk and assessor, has 
been appointed city manager of Monterey, Cali- 
fornia. 

DANIEL W. FITTERLING, former member of 


the state highway department, has been ap- 
pointed first borough manager of Hamburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

JoHN F. HAssier, city manager of Oakland, 
California, 1933-43, who resigned to enter pri- 
vate business, has again been appointed city 
manager of Oakland, succeeding Charles R. 
Schwanenberg who died October 5. 

T. K. Jerreris has been appointed city man- 
ager of Grosse Pointe Shores, Michigan, replac- 
ing Arthur H. Bennett, who served as manager 
from 1923, and who will continue as consultant 
until February, 1947, when he will retire. 

Rospert E. Nets, administrative assistant to 
the commissioner of streets and electricity of 
Chicago for the past four years, has become a 
staff member of Griffenhagen and Associates, 
Chicago. He was formerly city director of 
Monroe, Michigan. 

ROBERT PEART, city manager of Sterling, 
Kansas, 1934-44, of Neosha, Missouri, 1944-45, 
and more recently in private business, has been 
appointed city manager of Lebanon, Missouri. 

SAMUEL E. VICKERS, city manager of Long 
Beach, California, since 1944, became the first 
city manager of Vallejo, California, on Novem- 
ber 1. 

CARL WIRSCHING, former president of the 
Los Angeles Board of Public Works, has been 
appointed city manager of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age 40. M.A. Degree, University of Pitts- 
burgh, and seven months of graduate work in 
political science, Columbia University. Three 
years of naval duty. Served as Naval Military 
Government officer of South Pacific island. Has 
been mayor of an Ohio city of 40,000 for four 
years. Interested in a position as city manager, 


assistant manager, or administrative assistant. 
D-1. 
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(1) MANAGEMENT TRAINING — YouR RE- 
SPONSIBILITY. 15pp. (2) CONFERENCE 
MetHop TRAINING IN MANAGEMENT. 
12pp. (3) THe CONFERENCE LEADER’S 
JoB IN MANAGEMENT TRAINING. 13pp. 
International City Managers’ Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1946. 
25 cents each. 

These three management training guides, pre- 
pared by the Institute for Training in Municipal 
Administration conducted by the ICMA, outline 
how a city can develop and carry out an in- 
service training program. The first guide shows 
how to measure training needs, sell training to 
top administrators, take responsibility for train- 
ing, formulate a plan of action, put the plan 
into operation, and evaluate results. The sec- 
ond and third guides discuss methods of operat- 
ing group training programs at the administra- 
tive level. 


PARKING MANuAL — How To SOLVE Com- 
MUNITY PARKING PROBLEMS. American 
Automobile Association, Pennsylvania 
Avenue at 17th Street, Washington, D. C. 
November, 1946. 18lpp. $1. 

This timely report discusses methods of im- 
proving curb parking conditions, but major 
emphasis is centered on off-street parking fa- 
cilities. 


PLACEMENT AND PROBATION IN THE PUBLIC 
Service. Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1946. 20I1pp. $3.50. 


This book discusses initial placement, promo- 
tion, demotion, transfer, probation policy, re- 
porting during probationary period, and recur- 
ring problems of probation. 


ELEMENTS OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. Ed- 
ited by Fritz Morstein Marx. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11. November, 1946. 637pp. $6.65. 


Chapters by various authors include: demo- 
cratic administration; the social function of 
administration; working concepts of organiza- 
tion; interest groups in administration; formula- 
tion of administrative policy; the tasks of 
middle management; the art of supervision; 
administrative self-improvement; essentials of 
responsibility; the judicial test; personnel stand- 
ards; and fiscal accountability. 


GENERAL 


COMMUNITY CENTERS AS LIVING WAR MEMo- 
RIALS. By James Dahir. Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 130 East 22 Street, New York 10. 
1946. 63pp. 50 cents. 

INDUSTRY AND Society. By William F. Whyte. 
The McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 
West 42 Street, New York 18. 1946. 209pp. 
$2.50. 

REORGANIZATION OF MICHIGAN’s County Gov- 
ERNMENT. By Robert S. Ford and Claude R. 
Tharp. Bureau of Government, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 1946. 24pp. 10 cents. 

STATE VETERANS’ LEGISLATION ENACTED DUR- 
ING 1946. Council of State Governments, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1946. 3lpp. 
75 cents. 


EDUCATION 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS IN SUBUR- 
BAN MUNICIPALITIES. Bureau of Educational 
Research, University of Alabama, University, 
Alabama. 1946. 3lpp. 50 cents. 

FINANCE 

COMPARATIVE PROPERTY TAX RATES IN OREGON 
Cities, 1946-47. League of Oregon Cities, 
University of Oregon, Eugene. 1946. 11pp. 

INSURANCE OF LiprARIES. By Dorothea M. 
Singer. American Library Association, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago 11. 1946. 92pp. 
$1.50. 

KENTUCKY City FINANCES. Bureau of Business 
Research, University of Kentucky and the 
Kentucky Municipal League, The Bureau, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 1946. 275pp. $2.50. 

PrIcE PROTECTION IN ConTRACTS. National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park 
Avenue, New York 17. 1946. 16pp. 

STATE-COLLECTED, MUNICIPALLY SHARED TAXES. 
American Municipal Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 1946. 37pp. $1.50. 

State TAx LEGISLATION—1946. Federation of 
Tax Administrators, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1946. 30pp. $1. 





FIRE 


FIRE AND THE AIR War. By Horatio Bond. 
National Fire Protection Association, 60 Bat- 
terymarch Street, Boston 10. 1946. 276pp. $4. 
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PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


HEALTH 


REPORT OF THE Mayor’s ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON HEALTH INSURANCE PLANS. The Commit- 
tee, Municipal Building, New York City. 
1946. 16pp. 

PERSONNEL 

QUALIFICATIONS OF SUCCESSFUL LocaL Hovus- 
ING AUTHORITY COMMISSIONERS, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTORS, AND HousInG MANAGERS. Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37, 1946. 24pp. $1. 

RECOMMENDED MINIMUM CRITERIA FOR AP- 
PROVAL OF ON-THE-JOB TRAINING PROGRAM 
FOR VETERANS IN STATE AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT AGENCIES. Retraining and Reemploy- 
ment Administration, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Building, Washington 25, D. C. 1946. 
6pp. 

WARTIME AND Postwar PAy ADJUSTMENT FOR 
STATE EMPLOYEES. Council of State Govern- 
ments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
Revised 1946. 19pp. 75 cents. 


PLANNING 

AMERICAN PLANNING AND Civic ANNUAL. 
American Planning and Civic Association, 901 
Union Trust Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
1946. 226pp. $3. 

KINGSPORT, THE PLANNED INDUSTRIAL CITY. 
Kingsport Press, Inc., or Copeland Office 
Supply Company, Kingsport, Tennessee. 1946. 
350pp. $2. 

MopeEt AIRPORT ZONING ORDINANCE. Minne- 
sota Department of Aeronautics, League of 
Minnesota Municipalities, Minneapolis. 1946. 

Our City AND How It Proposes To PAY FOR 
Its SEVEN YEAR PLAN OF IMPROVEMENTS. 
Post-War Planning Committee, 404 Pilgrim 
Building, 230 East Ohio Street, Indianapolis 
4, Indiana. 1946. 45pp. 

THE PeopLe or Detroit. City Plan Commis- 
sion, 1214 Griswold Street. Detroit 26. 1946. 
51pp. 

PLANNING, 1946; PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL 
MEETING HELD IN NEw YorkK City, May 
6-8, 1946. American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1946. 
199pp. $3. 

PLANNING WATER AND SEWERAGE SYSTEMS FOR 
THE SMALL CoMMUNITY. Planning Commis- 
sion, 432 Sixth Avenue N., Nashville 3, Ten- 
nessee. 1946. 37pp. 

PRESENT LAND UsE IN DETRO"T. 
Commission, 1214 Griswold 
26. 1946. 75pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF GRAND Rapips LocaL PLAN- 
NING INSTITUTE. State Planning Commission. 
422 West Michigan Avenue, Lansing 15, 
Michigan. 

REVISED ZONING ORDINANCE. 
Commission, Wichita, Kansas. 
50 cents. 


Citv Plan 
Street, Detroit 


City Planning 
1946. 35pp. 


REVISION OF THE ZONING ORDINANCE. 
Clerk, City Hall, Portland, Maine. 
52pp. 

URBAN RECONSTRUCTION FOR PoRTLAND. City 
Planning Board, Portland, Maine. 1946. 20pp. 

WHOLESALE PropucE Market. City Planning 
Commission, City Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
1946. 75pp. $1. 


City 
1946, 


POLICE 
A UNIFORM ENFORCEMENT Poticy (A System 
FOR PROVIDING UNIFORM ENFORCEMENT OF 
TRAFFIC REGULATIONS). By Maxwell Halsey. 
Michigan State Safety Commission, Olds 
Tower Building, Lansing, Michigan. 1946. 
31pp. 
RECREATION 
DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNITY RECREATION 
PROGRAMS FOR PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Hearings before Subcommittee of Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, 79th 


Cong., 2d sess. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1946. 224pp. 


TRAFFIC 

ACCIDENT PREVENTION PUBLICATIONS OF THE 

NATIONAL CONSERVATION BUREAU. The Bu- 

reau, 60 John Street, New York 7. 1946. 
22pp. 

AMERICAN’S TRAFFIC SAFETY CHAMPIONS. 

National Traffic Safety Contest, 


The 
National 


Safety Council, Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, 


Chicago 6. 1946. 29pp. 

PARKING METER REVENUE REporT. Bureau of 
Engineering, City Hall, Montclair, New Jer- 
sey. 1946. 22pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
HIGHWAY CONFERENCE, 1946. University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. Vol. 48, No. 7. 1946. 
178pp. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PREVENTION OF 
HIGHWAY CrRossING AccIDENTs. Association 
of American Railroads, Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington 6, D. C. 1946. 18pp. 

SAFETY EDUCATION FOR MoperRN Livinc. The 
Journal of Educational Psychology. The 
Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, 
Inc.,. 32 Washington Place, New York 3. En- 
tire issue, October, 1946. 128pp. 35 cents. 

TRAFFIC: STUDIES, SURVEYS, AND Reports; A 
SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY. American Society 
of Planning Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1946. 9pp. 25 cents. 

A TRAFFIC SURVEY OF NEW ORLEANS METRO- 
POLITAN AREA. Louisiana Department of 
Highways, Baton Rouge. 1946. 93pp. 


WELFARE 
PREVENTION IN AcTION. State Youth Commis- 


sion, 24 James Street, Albany, New York. 
1946. 64pp. 
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